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IMMORTAL LIFE. 


‘** Motner,” said James, as he raised his eyes from 
the book he was reading, *‘ what does this mean ? 


‘There is such a thing as experience of immortality, 
even in this life.’ Immortality is life without any end ; 
now how can we experience it here in this life that we 
know must end ? 

Mother. Are you not, James, conscious of something 
within you, of some feelings, and desires, that you are 
sure will have no end ? 

James. 1 don’t know, mother; I and all I am must 
die, 

Mother. Not so, my child: it is true that much that 
constitutes your being must die,—your body certainly, and 
much of what you call yourself; but is there not some- 
thing left of you that you feel will live forever ? 

t James. 1 don’t know, mother, I don’t think I under- 
stand you quite. 
1—No. I. 
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Mother. heard you say to-day that you hated Tom 
Dickens ; do you think that feeling can live forever ? 

James. suppose not; when he is more agreeable, I 
dare say I shall like him again. 

Mother. Yousaid once that you hated study, that you 
did not care for learning anything, that you had rather 
play all the time : do you feel so now ? 

James. No, mother, I love study now. 

Mother. Did 1 not some time ago hear you say, that 
when your father took Edward up in his lap, and praised 
him, you felt angry, and did not love your brother? 
Could that feeling live forever in your heart? 

James. Oh no! I hate to think of it now. Iam sure 
it is dead already. 

Mother. Now let us see, James; you are now only 
twelve years old, but let us see if we cannot find some- 
thing in you, that may and will live forever. When you 
were a very little boy, you were afraid to speak the truth ; 
but you have since learned so to love truth, that no 
dread of punishment would induce you to utter a false- 
hood: do you think this love of the truth will ever die in 
your heart ? 

James. No, mother, never; I shall ever love truth 
better than falsehood, I know. 

Mother. Since you have cured yourself of your envy 
of your brother’s success, you have learned to take plea- 
sure in his excellence, and you love now to help him 
when you can: do you think that this generous feeling 
will die as your wicked one did ? 

James. J think not, I am so much happier now than I 
was when I was envious. 

Mother. You are now exercising your mind in trying 
to understand the subject we are talking about; do you 
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think that this desire of knowledge will pass away and 
grow more disagreeable, the more you indulge it and the 
older you grow, as your hatred of study has? 

James. Oh no, dear mother, the more I study these 
things, the more I love to. 

Mother. Do you think that if you could cure your 
dislike of ‘Tom, and try to do him good, and make him 
better, your benevolent feeling would be so unpleasant, 
that you would want to part with it for your present 
disgust ? 

James. No, lam sure I should rather like him always, 
and feel kindly towards hin. 

Mother. ‘The other day you took the part of a boy 
who was, you thought, unjustly treated by some other 
boys, and they were all angry with you for it; do you 
think that your hatred of oppression and love of justice, 
which made you brave the ill-will of your companions, 
will ever die in your heart ? 

James. Never, mother, it will last while I have any 
being. 

Mother. When you look round on God’s glorious 
world and see how full of joy and beauty it is, and when 
you feel His infinite goodness in giving you being and all 
that makes your life so happy, do you feel as if the love 
and gratitude you feel towards the Giver of all things 
will ever be extinguished ? 3 

James. Oh no! I shall feel it forever. 

Mother. Will the pleasure that you feel im noble and 
heroic actions, at the lives of good and great men, and 
most of all, at the contemplation of the perfect Jesus, the 
divinely commissioned friend of man, the true son of 
God ; will you ever lose this high and holy joy, James 2 

James. Oh, mother, I am sure I shall not. 
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4 IMMORTAL LIFE. 


Mother. Now my dear boy, | think we have found 
the meaning of the passage that puzzled you. You have 
in your small measure, already tasted of immortal plea- 
sure, of immortal life; you have lived long enough to 
know, to feel sure by your experience, that a desire of 
knowledge, kindness, truth, justice, love of God, and love 
of perfection, are in their nature immortal’ pleasures. 
Now, inasmuch as you are always kind, always just, al- 
ways true, always desiring to know more of ‘the works 
and of the will of your Creator; inasmuch as you love 
and aspire after perfection, inasmuch as you are a true 
follower of the perfect Jesus, so far are you on your way 
to eternal life—so far do you experience immortality 
here on earth. Life eternal has already dawned upon 
you. Fill your soul, my dear boy, with those joys that 
can never die, and you see that you need not wait for 
what we call death in order to begin to live forever. — It 
is true that it depends upon yourself whether you drink 
of these living waters, or turn away to broken. cisterns 
that hold no water; but while you cherish in your heart 
what is worthy to live forever, your faith in immortality 
will grow strong and real, and become a part of your 
experience. : 

James. One immortal thing, mother, you have not 
spoken of; our love for our friends: shall we not love 
each other forever ? { 

Mother. If, my child, our love is pure and holy and 
deserves to live forever, doubtless it will. Nothing but 
perfection ean be immortal. ‘This is yet another reason 
for all of us to strive after perfection, that our affections 
may bear within them the hope and prophecy of eternal 
life. E. L. F; 
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“ CONRAD, THE BEGGAR BOY.” 


TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN OF ZSCHUKKE. 


Many peculiarities and comical traits are still related 
concerning a man—his real name I cannot give, and yet 
a name he must have; so, for us he shall be called Herr 
Marbel—I say many strange things are still told con- 
cerning this Herr Marbel ; I also will relate one, which 
is less known, but which proved most beneficial in its 
consequences. 

In himself he was a man of sound, plain understand- 
ing, void of pretension, with no desire to be conspicuous ; 
upright in his conduct and bearing, and yet he passed for 
an oddity. People held him to be a kind of simpleton, 
with whom it was best not to have much to do; and -he 
did not take it amiss in them ; “* For,”’ said he, ‘* the peo- 
ple are entirely right. I live according to my own con- 
victions, and so am singular. But the generality live 
according to the opinion of others, swimming with the 
tide, and so are not singular. They not only dress after 
the newest fashion, but they eat after the fashion, and for 
this reason, even relish oysters. ‘They educate after the 
newest fashion, they teach, judge, think, blame, praise, 
trade, do everything, not according to ther own feel- 
ings and convictions, but according to fashion. For this 
reason, there is such a sameness in the character of 
the generality, that there seems to be no more charac- 
ters.” 

Herr Marbel was a very rich man, but one of those 
who have begun with nothing. When a boy he per- 
formed the service of a waiter in a distinguished mer- 
cantile house at Hamburgh, until he was gradually pro- 
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moted to higher things, and was twice sent to the West 
Indies. Afterwards he entered into a small business 
upon his own account, and at last this small business 
became a great one. 

That he might have during his absences a faithful 
manager of his affairs, he married a virtuous orphan 
maiden, whom no other had sought. This maiden was 
sitting under a hedge, and weeping, as he was passing 
one day through a rural village. He inquired, * What 
is the matter with you?” ‘My mother is dead, and 
they are now driving me away.” ‘Come with me, I 
will help you.” He let the girl run by his side as far as 
the next town, from which he sent her, by post, to his 
home. He made her keep his house for half a year, and 
then he married her. 

* You are a fool!” said his friends; “ you might 
have made one of the best matches; the fairest and rich- 
est would have been yours whenever you chose, And 
to have picked up a thing from a hedge and married 
her !”—** Be easy,” said Herr Marbel; “| did choose 
the best—that is, the most virtuous maiden.” 

When he had become sufficiently rich, he suddenly 
gave up commerce, invested his money upon a sure, 
though moderate interest, and sat down to rest. 

“You are a fool!” said his friends; “scarcely. five 
and forty, and retired already! Now is the time to com- 
mence speculating upon a grand scale. You have the 
experience, you have the resources.””— Be easy !”’ said 
Herr Marbel; ‘I choose to eat of the bread I have 
earned, while I still have teeth to bite it.” 

He was, as we have said, very rich, and yet he lived 
only in a common, small house ; he continued to be sim- 
ple in his furniture and apparel, kept neither carriages 
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nor horses,and gave no dinners. Every mechanic in the 
place lived in more style than he. But on the other 
hand, whenever the whim took him—and this happened 
pretty often—he would make large presents to common 
people. He married off young persons at his own ex- 
pense, and gave them a setting out. He ransomed from 
the army, at a heavy cost, the promising sons of citizens ; 
or he would hire advocates to defend the rights and pro- 
perty of individuals who were total strangers to him. 
He was always interesting himself in the commercial 
concerns of others, and contributed a large part of the 
funds. Yet, on the other part, when people of rank and 
property came to him to borrow money, he shrugged his 
shoulders and had none. ‘“ You are a fool!” said his 
friends ; ** you do not know what to do with your wealth. 
Build up your house. You have only to wink, and the 
first families in the city, the most distinguished men at 
court, will be your friends. Will you havea title? Will 
you have a diploma of nobility? For whom are you 
so rich? Surely not for those tatterdemalions to whom 
you devote yourself.”—‘ Be easy,” said Herr Marbel, 
‘*T am poorer than you think; I have not a dollar to 
throw away, and! use my money only for what is ne- 
cessary.”’——“* That is impossible! You have an income 
of at least thirty thousand guilders a year.” —‘“ That may 
be,” answered Herr Marbel, ** but I want two thousand 
for my housekeeping, and the rest belong to those who 
have not enough ; God has made me a steward for those 
good people.” 

Herr Marbel lost in one year, by the same sickness, 
his excellent wife and two lovely children. He was 
again solitary. They tried to divert and cheer him. 
“ Be easy,” said he, “I am far enough from being 
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sad; I have even @ deeper happiness than usual. 1 
now live in two worlds. My wife, my children every- 
where belong to me, and Eto them. Whoever needs to 
be consoled under the sublimest experience of life, wants 
to be comforted for net being a brute. I beseech you, 
provide no common-place amusement for me—do not 
comfort me.” : 

Still, by the loss of his wife and children, the world 
had become to him rather desolate, life rather wearisome. 
He was alone everywhere. He frequently joumeyed for 
amusement; but the relief was only momentary. — Often 
he came out of his little writing room with his eyes red 
from weeping. ‘Then his men-servants and maids gazed 
on him full of pity, for they all loved him as a father. 
“You are right, children, give me your sympathy, } 
deserve it, but do not comfort me, Sympathy is neces- 
sary for me, but not comfort; for my inner man is in a 
better condition than yours. But the anguish of nature, 
the missing of the familiar dear ones—all this, time will 
alleviate, though as yet it is not alleviated.” 

He was aware that recreation was of the greatest ser- 
vice. He visited all the places around the metropolis. 
He frequented all the public walks, and every scene of 
amusement. One day, in the garden of animals, many 
people were collected. upon the green, as is usual in the 
summer season. It always did Herr Marbel good to be 
in a lively crowd of happy faces. But the pleasure was 
soon disturbed by a pouring rain, preceded by a violent 
gust of wind. ‘The high trees bowed themselves and 
waved to and fro like slender reeds. The booths were 
closed—the hucksters packed up their wares; the music 
ceased in the grove, and the dancers fled in different 
directions. 
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Herr Marbel remained calmly standing in the confu- 
sion of the storm and the people. ‘The spectacle diverted 
him. ‘The broad walks were soon empty. The whirl- 
wind lifted on high clouds of dust. In the midst of it 
the young Princess Emily hastily came out of one of the 
side paths of the grove. She was belated. With her 
were two elegantly dressed chamberlains, and behind her 
a couple of officers, all of whom were trying hard to 
hold the high bushy plumes of their hats against the 
wind. Suddenly the storm and whirlwind burst forth 
upon all. The veil of the young princess flew high up 
in the air. Thus stripped, she stretched forth her 
arms in terror after her departed ornament. The 
veil remained hanging like a cobweb in the top of a 
fir-tree. 

“ Bring me my veil again!” cried the lady ; “ bring 
it me again! I must have it. It is the new year’s gift 
of my mother. It is invaluable to me.” 

The gentlemen held fast their large hats with the 
large bushy plumes, looked up, and shrugged their shoul- 
ders. 

“*] must have it again, and if I perish, I will not leave 
this spot until I do!” cried the princess, and her eyes 
filled with tears. 

The gentlemen, in sad perplexity, gazed upwards to 
the top of the fir-tree. One sighed, another scratched 
his neck, the third, in despair, took a pinch of snuff, 
the fourth kept bowing in silence, as if to represent the 
impossibility of complying with the desire of her high- 
ness. 

** You have often sworn that you would lay down your 
lives for me: why, then, will none of you climb the 
tree? It is as straight as can be. Come, major, you 
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are the youngest, do get me my veil!” cried Emily, 
weeping. 

The young major surveyed, in terror, his white ker- 
seymere pantaloons, and the tall, waving fix-tree—it was 
probably seventy feet high. He made believe to be pre- 
paring for the dangerous ascent ef the fir-tree; he 
hemmed, but stirred nat from the spot. 

A ragged twelve year old beggar boy standing near, 
had heard this conversation, as well as the older Herr 
Marvcl.—* I wilt bring the thing down for you, if you 
wish,” said the boy, and he measured with a keen glance 
the height of the fir-tree. 

* Quick! up with you!” cried all the five at once, 
with loud voices. 

The boy took no time.to consider. He climbed up 
from limb te imb, and plunged among the bxanches. 
They had not looked long before he eame in sight again 
at the top of the fix-tree. ‘The stom raged anew, and 
bowed the creaking tyees agamst each other. The boy 
kept his hold fast om the slender top braneh, which 
waved round with him in wide circles. Herr Marbel 
trembled as he saw this. The officers laughed. ‘Fhe 
princess leaped high for joy when she beheld her veil 
in the urchin’s hands. “ Oh if the bloekhead should 
tear it!” she exclaimed again, Im new anxiety. 

The boy brought it down safely. “Thank Heaven! ” 
said the princess, and ran away in delight to shelter her- 
self from the storm. Her attendants hastened after her. 
The boy ran behind them with outstretched hand, beg- 
ging for alms; the chamberlain threw him a small piece 
of money. The boy took it from the ground, and exam- 
ined its value, 

Herr Marbel, at other times not curious, was now very 
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much so. For the boy, with his open countenance, 
friendly deportment and courage, had pleased him. 
Already had he put his hand into his pocket, to reward 
him for his bold adventure. 

“What have they given you?” he asked. The boy 
showed him the money in his open hand, smearéd with 
the resin of the fir, and scratched by the branches.— 
“Five pence, sir!” 

“Five pence!” sighed Herr Marbel: “ Good boy !” 
He took a handful of little coins, and filled both the 
hands of the youngster, who, quite astonished at such 
riches, stared, first at the money, and then at his 
benefactor, and at last inquired: “Am I to have the 
whole ? ” 

“The whole ; and what shall you do with it?” 

“T don’t know. Ill buy new clothes. Now TI can 
live like a gentleman.” 

“‘ Have you no father? ” 

“No, not for the last two years. My father was a 
soldier, and perished in the war; my mother died, and 
they would not let me stay in the village.” 

“Give me back the money, my boy.” 

“All?” 

“The whole.” 

The poor boy sorrowfully gave it back, and two 
tears dimmed the brightness of his large black eyes. 

** Give me the five pence, too.” 

“No, they belong to me.” 

** You will need money no longer. It is of no use for 
you. Iwill take you to my house. You shall be my 
son, for you are a brave boy. Are you willing?” 

“If you are in earnest.” 

“* Have yet any more moncy ?” 
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The boy had still a few copper coins and a large piece 
of bread. Herr Marbel took these, and carried the boy 
away with him. 

Little Conrad was new dressed, though with the 
greatest simplicity, in coarse cloth. He had. been 
accustomed to pass his nights in stables, or under the 
open sky. The rich Herr Marbel gave him a sack of 
straw for his bed, and his food was of the cheapest kind, 
The boy thought himself in heaven ; he was active, ready 
for any service, always good-natured, persevering, docile, 
and showed much natural intelligence ; but in every- 
thing not pertaining to the experience and sphere of a 
beggar, he was ignorant. In six months, the young bear 
was so far licked, that he could be shown to the world, 
and sent round on errands. He had accustomed himself, 
though with difficulty, to order and cleanliness. His 
good heart had endeared him to all in the house. Herr 
Marbel called him his son, and resolved to make some- 
thing out of him. Conrad must go to the public school. 
He was industrious. It was hard for him at first, but he 
succeeded. ‘The pleasure of his benefactor in his im- 
provement was his highest reward : Herr Marbel’s cold- 
ness his bitterest punishment. 

I am not going here to describe the education of the 
young beggar. One thing only I will add, because it 
illustrates Herr Marbel’s way of thinking. After Conrad 
had been in the family some years, he sat at Marbel’s 
table ; he might have partaken of every dainty, but Herr 
Marbel praised him when he was satisfied with bread, 
meat, potatoes, and the like. He might have slept on a 
soft bed, but Herr Marbel was pleased when Conrad 
remained faithful to his sack of straw. Conrad received 
half a dollar every week for pocket money, but he was 
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not to buy anything for himself with it; it was to be spent 
for the benefit of others ; he was permitted, however, to 
save a part for himself, in case Herr Marbel should here- 
after have no more to give him.— For yourself, you 
must want little, use little; have all, and be all for 
others!” This his benefactor said to him on every 
occasion, When Conrad was sixteen years old, Herr 
Marbel gave him four hundred dollars on his birth-day. 
‘‘ Now, deat Conrad,” said he, ‘we will keep our 
expenses separate. ‘I'here is your ‘money. You must 
feed and clothe yourself with it, pay your teachers, 
and manage as you please. You may remain in my 
house, but you must pay me four dollars a quarter for 
your room, bed and furniture. Make your own calcu- 
lations.”? ° 

Conrad was surprised ; but it pleased him to be master 
of so much money. He planned out his housekeeping. 
Every month he was to take an account of his expenses. 
Herr Marbel observed him narrowly, and made him 
observe. himself. Conrad lived as. Herr Marbel had 
expected ; parsimonious for himself, as a miser, but 
lavish as a prince whenever he could help others. At 
tle end of the year, he still had a hundred and twenty 
dollars left. .These were put out at interest, and he 
again received four hundred dollars. 

So it went on until his twentieth year. Herr Marbel 
sent the youth to an university; he gave him a. new 
supply of money. ‘Contract no set habits for your 
body, my son,” said he to him, “ but provide it with 
whatever is respectable, as well as needful. A good 
artist. must have a good instrument; without it even he 
himself is unskilful. The body is an instrument, the 
undying spirit is the artist; make this last perfect. Life 
2—No. I. 
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is short: it isa school. Cultivate your mind and heart. 
We do not know why we must learn; but we shall find 
out in eternity, where our Father will assign to us a 
higher work. I set apart a considerable sum for your 
three university years. You are to use it. I insist upon 
your frequenting the best society—all society, indeed, 
that you may lcarn to know people of every sort; not 
even from the wicked should you keep aloof—them, too, 
you must-learn to know. If you be weak, and become 
corrupt, you will sink; if strong, you will stand high 
above others in well doing. After three years, you 
must think of earning your own living. I shall then 
give you nothing more. 

“IT am rich—that is, what people call rich,” Herr 
Marbel continued; “wealth in itself gives me little 
- pleasure, as my wants are few. I can live on less than 
my servants. What, then, is my wealth to me?— 
Herein | derive pleasure from it, that I earned the whole 
by my own energy, and in the most irreproachable man- 
ner. Not one stain of blood, not one tear adheres to it— 
only the sweat of my own brow. The highest pleasures 
of the mind are Efficiency, both in little and great affairs, 
and Innocence. All else—for instance, the love of 
honor, the love of women, the desire of gain, thirst for 
power, pride, envy, hatred, religious rancour and the 
like—is, more or less, stupidity ot brutality. Mark this, 
Conrad, to work with all your might, both in little things 
and great, and to do it with uprightness—this is the true, 
pure, spiritual life. Do not despise what is little, as 
though it were insignificant. God has made nothing to 
be insignificant. Even his grain of sand and his worm 
are great. 

*] have given you a good education. You were a 
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wild, but a strong plant. You are now twenty years 
old—that age when the angel in man struggles with the 
brute: May the angel gain the victory! Man is first 
trained as a plant, next as an animal, and lastly as an 
angel. Many rise no higher than well-trained animals. 

“The animal, however, is not to be despised. The 
snow-white lily blooms forth from the impure dust. A 
trifle gave me the right direction. I learned how to sew, 
and thus I became a rich man. 

“You may not believe this, and yet it is true. I was 
fourteen years old. I could read, write, and keep ac- 
counts. So far my accomplishments extended. I was 
the son of a poor mechanic. My father knew not 
what to do with me, having no money to begin with, 
and this was a difficulty which I can now entirely appre- 
ciate. 

*] had a playfellow and youthful friend, named 
Albert. We two were everywhere and nowhere, wild, 
and running at large, like boys of the present day. Our 
clothes being never new, were quickly soiled and torn. 
For this we were flogged at home ; but when the beating 
was once over we went back to our old habit. 

“One day we were sitting on a bench in a_ public 
garden, and telling one another what we intended to be. 
1 would be a general-lieutenant, and Albert a general- 
superintendant. 

** You will neither of you be anything to~all eter- 
nity!’ gaid a very old man, dressed in fine broadcloth 
and a white powdered wig, who was standing behind our 
bench, and had listened to our childish plans. 

* With alarm Albert inquired, ‘ Why not?’ 

** The old man replied, ‘ You are the children of res- 
pectable people, I see that plainly by your coats, but you 
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are born to be beggars, else you would never endure 
these holes in your sleeves.’ Upon which he seized 
each of us by the elbows, and poked his fingers into our 
torn. sleeves. I was ashamed; so was Albert. ‘If 
there is nobody at home to sew for you,’ said the old 
gentleman, ‘ why do you not learn to sew yourselves ? 
With two stitches in the beginning, you might have 
mended your coats, but now it is too late, and you go 
about like beggar boys. If you ever mean to be gene- 
ral-lieutenants and general-superintendanis, then begin 
with the least. First mend the hole in your sleeves, you 
beggar boys, and then think of something else.’ 

** We both were heartily ashamed; we withdrew in 
silence, and had not the heart to return a saucy answer 
to the teazing old man. I twisted the elbow of my coat- 
sleeve su far round, that the hole came to the inside, so 
that no one could see it. I learned of my mother, in 
sport, to sew, for I did not tell why | wished to learn. 
Now, whenever a seam was ripped, or a little bole torn, 
it was repaired at once. ‘This made me attentive. Even 
if my clothes were torn, I could now no longer endure 
that they should be soiled. I appeared neater; 1 .was 
more careful, and took pleasure in being so. I thought 
that the old. gentleman in the white wig had been not far 
from right. With two stitches at the right time, you 
may save a coat; with a handful of lime a house, with 
a glasseof water a rising conflagration may be extin- 
guished; red pennies make dollars; out of little seeds 
grow trees—how large, who can tell ? 

“ Albert did not take the matter so hard; the more 
the pity for him! We both were recommended to a 
grocer. Ile wanted an apprentice familiar with writing 
and keeping accounts. The grocer examined us; he 
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then gave me the preference. My old clothes were 
whole and clean. Albert looked slovenly, even in his 
Sunday coat. This the principal in the concern. after- 
wards mentioned to me. ‘I saw,’ said he,‘ that the first 
one knew what he was about, but that the other would 
never make a merchant.’ Upon this I thought again of 
the old gentleman, and of the hole in the sleeve. 

“‘T soon perceived that in other things, in my knowl- 
edge, my behavior, my «disposition, there were still many 
holes in the sleeve. ‘Two stitches at the right moment 
repair everything without skill or trouble. Only never 
let the hole grow bigger; for in that case, the tailor is 
needed for your coat; the physician for your health; and 
for the holes in your, morality, the penal arm of justice. 
Nothing is insignificant and of no consequence, either for 
good or evil. Whoever doubts this, knows neither him 
self nor human life. My master had a horrible hole in 
his sleeve ; for he was covetous, quarrelsome, imperious 
and capricious. This often annoyed me. | contradicted 
him; then came a quarrel. Holla! thought I, here is 
a hole indeed in my sleeve, if Iam to grow quarrelsome, 
suspicious and impatient, like my master. From that 
hour, | suffered the man to have his own way, contenting 
myself with doing right, and keeping peace as far as I 
was concerned. 

‘* When I had served my time, | entered upon another 
situation. Accustomed to be happy in having but few 
wants, (for he who has many can never be quite happy,) 
I saved a great deal. Accustomed to overlook no hole 
in my own sleeve, but to turn away my eyes and avoid 
seeing those in the sleeves of others, all the world was 
friendly to me, as I was to all the world. In this way I 
obtained substantial friends, substantial patronage, credit 
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and business. God granted the blessing. The blessing 
lies in right acting, and right thinking, just as the tall, 
fruitful tree lies in the kernel of the nut. 

“ Thus my property grew. ‘To what purpose? [ 
asked ; you do not need the twentieth part of it—to 
parade with it before the people ? ‘That is folly. Shall 
I, in my old age, still show a hole in my sleeve? — Help 
thou others, as God through others, hath helped thee. 
Here, then, I rested. The highest good. which wealth 
procures is independence, at last, of the humors of the 
multitude, and a larger sphere of activity. Now, Con- 
rad, go to college; learn whatever is good. ‘Think of 
the man with the snow-white wig ; beware of the first 
little hole in your sleeve. Be not like my comrade 
Albert. He became at last a soldier, and was shot in 
America.” L. 0. 





CHILD’S SONG. 
TRANSLATED FROM THE GERMAN, 


When at night I go to sleep, 

Fourteen angels are at hand,— 

Two on my right their watches keep; 
Two on my left to bless me stand ; 
Two hover gently o’er my head-; 

‘Two guard the foot of my small bed ; 
Two wake me with the sun’s first ray ; 
Two dress me nicely every day ; 

‘T'wo guide me on the heavenly road, 
That leads to Paradise and God. 
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THE SUFFERER. 


As I was crossing the ferry between New York and 
Brooklyn, a little girl, not more than six years of age, 
clothed in a dirty, ragged dress, with no stockings on her 
red, chilled feet, that peeped through the crevices of her 
well-worn shoes, came humbly to my side to warm 
herself at the stove by which I| was. sitting. . A: cross 
looking woman was with her when she caime in, but she 
now sat aloof, eyeing sullenly the rich yelvets and satins 
that adorned most of the lady passengers. A little child, 
radiant with health, and gay in costly ornaments, flut- 
tered around the poor outcast, stopping now and then to 
gaze at her misery, with a look of wonder. So flutters 
the butterfly around the patient grub-worm, that received 
life and warmth from the same hand that painted. its 
gorgeous wings, and plumed its giddy head. No one in 
that crowded boat spoke to the little shiverer. The 
ladies smoothed down the folds of their rich dresses, 
or chatted gaily together, unmindful of the pale hollow 
cheeks and meek air of the young sufferer. 

There is something rather repulsive in the whining, 
obtrusive beggars of this large city; but poverty. that 
complains not, but carries marks on its forehead that 
every eye can read, reminds me of our Saviour on the 
cross. Such was the child before me. I never saw so 
young a creature with such a countenance of utter hope. 
lessness. ‘There was in it, however, a look of resignas 
tion, of unspotted, though deeply tried innocence, that 
seemed to be meekly crying, Abba, Father! Her soul 
turned from the inner darkness to peer through those 
pearly orbs upon the happy faces around, and ask itself 
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what was this joy they all seemed to feel. The gay 
prattle of the more favored child did not attract her eyes 
from the cold, meagre hands she held before the fire. 
Now and then, she cast back a look at her companion, 
who frequently called her harshly to her side. The 
child quietly obeyed her ; and returned to the fire with a 
deeper shade of sorrow in her eyes. Children crushed 
to the earth with poverty and crime are common in large 
cities: they are painfully numerous. But it is seldom 
that such quiet, uncomplaining little sufferers are met 
there. It was too plain, that amid all the pangs of want, 
no gentle tone of love ever fell upon her ear. She was 
one bruised on all sides. She fled from the pointed 
spears of the world, to rush upon the cruel thorns that 
grew around her chilly hearth-stone. Cold looks from 
the world, and brutal words in her home, had not mur- 
dered her suddenly, but were slowly destroying the germ 
of what would have been a lovely plant in more congenial 
soil. 

As I looked in vain for any emotion in that. still, 
death-like face, a young, plainly-dressed girl entered the 
cabin, bearing a bunch of red Christmas berries in her 
hands. As she sat down near the drooping child, the 
latter raised her eyes to her face, and then seeing the 
berries, a look of admiration kindled her eye, and her 
whole face shone with a momentary light. Amid the 
ruins of a crushed nature, the love of the beautiful 
remained unbroken. Those simple berries awoke a 
pleasure in her heart, and sent a flush to her cheek, that 
lay dormant while surrounded with the costly dress that 
wealth procured. ; 

Thus Providence ever compensates. Hearts cold and 
warm beat beneath those clegant velvets, but not one 
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retained enough of simplicity to bound at the. sight’ of 
the beautiful handiworks of God. That ragged child 
received a purer joy from those bright berries, though 
owned by another, than they from the lavish ornaments 
they had heaped upon their persons. The young girl 
saw the poor child’s look of pleasure ; a shade passed 
over her serene face as she surveyed the thin dress of 
the child. She broke off the handsomest cluster, and 
with a winning smile gave it to the little girl. A variety 
of emotions struggled in her countenance ; she took the 
berries, smiled faintly, struggled a moment, and burst 
into tears. Her mistress called her to the other side of 
the boat, and [ heard her talking in a severe tone to her; 
how the child had offended I did not know, but she came 
back to us, and the young girl asked her where she 
lived, and talked so kindly and lovingly to her, my heart 
melted within me. After we left the boat, she walked 
some distance before me, and I saw her turn back very 
often to smile at her new friend, who followed close 
behind her. I knew neither; but that day, I learned 
how small a thing can raise or crush an immortal soul. 
Perhaps at that moment a fainting spirit was renewed. 
That child would long keep the bright cluster as a 
memento of the day she came to her inheritance—for 
the inheritance of every child of earth, is Love. Some 
may never receive their birth-right; and others, like 
this child, may receive it at the gates of death, and be 
won back to the earth, that looks smilingly upon them 
for the first time. She would not be left thus, with only 
those simple treasures. She had gained a friend that 
would never leave her, Amid the thorns a flower would 
blossom; amid the pointed spears two arms would be 
held out to press her to a warm and sympathizing heart, 
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“ Griefs, not years,. bring age.” This child was old, 
then ; and her brow, so calm and meek, belonged to more 
winters than she had ever numbered. Children, and 
grown-up folks, let us be grateful that God has placed 
the means of giving happiness in the reach of all. To 
every one he has given the power of expressing sym- 
pathy. You that have not riches, remember that smiles 
and red berries can be had without price. First, have 
the will to do good, and the power will quickly follow. 

EB. .Ae Ce 
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Gop of the ocean, earth and sky ! 
In thy bright presence we rejuice ; 

We feel thee—see thee ever nigh ; 
We ever hear thy gracious voice. 








We feel thee in the sunny beam ; 
We see thee walk the mountain waves ; 
We hear thee in the murmuring stream, 
And when the midnight tempest raves, 








God on the lonely hills we meet; 
God, in the valey and the grove ; 
While birds and whispering winds repeat 
That God is there—that God is Love! 


We meet thee in the silent hour, 
When wearied Nature sinks to rest ; 
When dies the breeze, and sleeps the flower, 
And peace is given to every breast. 










We see thee when, at eve, afar 

We upward lift our wondering sight,— 
We see thee in each glittering star 

That beautifies the gloom of night. 


But better still, and still more clear, 
Thee, in the sacred page we see ; 

There thy own glorious words we hear, 
And learn the way to heaven and thee. 


—Bristol Mercury. 
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THE QUAKER SHAWL. — 


Late one Saturday afternoon, two children came into 
the little store which supplied all the wants of the inhabi- 
tants of the village of M. They were orphans, but felt 
not the want of a mother, so fully had the love and care 
of their grandmother supplied her place. Her teachings 
had been few but wise, for they were drawn from her 
own experience, and precisely adapted to the wants of the 
children. Loving and laboring had filled her long life 
with happiness and satisfaction, and she had prepared 
them to ‘find in all around them incentives to love and 
labor, and they were now bringing the first fruits of their 
toil in the shape of many small bits of ‘silver to buy for 
their grandmother some precious token of affection. 

They had not been perplexed to know what would be 
acceptable to her, for one of her possessions had always 
seemed to them infinitely dearer than the rest. In all 
her dress and establishment, taste had yielded to the most 
rigid economy ; one only article which could be called 
superfluous appeared. This was a shawl of sober gray, 
and of most delicate texture, which had been worn with 
seemly pride every Sabbath day they could remember. 
She never put it on without recalling the many changes 
of feeling and fortune through which it had been her 
weekly companion ; and as she carefully laid it in-the 
original folds, thoughts of its former lustre and of the 
impossibility of replacing it, brought a shade over her 
serene countenance. It was the only occasion when 
poverty and privation seemed to touch her; at other times 
she regretted that Frank had no better opportunities of 
learning, and that Fanny’s little feet and fingers were 
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nipped by the cold, but she never seemed aware that 
evils pressed on berself, Only on these Sundays, as her 
fingers lingered on the soft folds, she thought of her own 
altered state, and unconsciously uttered to the children 
the feelings which overflowed her heart. | 

She told of the times when her good Quaker mother 
pinned.a shawl like this over her little plump shoulders, 
and bade her assume, with the dress, the modesty and 
sobriety..of a Christian maiden ; and of her feelings when, 
years after, she knew she had a lover among the world’s 
people, when ber future husband whispered that for her 
sake the sober russet was more lovely in his eyes than 
the hue of the rose-or the violet; then came recollections 
too tender fur words—of their unclouded married life— 
of the last words of the dear one blessing her who had 
been his life’s blessing, and resigning himself to His will 
who’ had been so bountiful to him; then of the sudden 
loss of her son-in-law. breaking in pon a happiness 
which nought but death could mar, and the weary pining 
and failing of her only daughter, and her first struggle to 
support these infants, and her fears for their future des- 
tiny. ) . 

All these .recollections brought tears into the good 
dame’s eyes, as she stood with the shawl in hand, and 
apparently gazing at its folds. The children. could not 
comprehend her emotion, but they saw that it was caused 
by this object, and it became to them invested with mys- 
terious and.indescribable interest. When they heard of 
great. and powerful men, of kings and leaders, or of 
genii.and fairies, who could bestow wonderful gifis, they 
thought that of ll favors, they should choose one which 
would be so precious to grandmamma ; and when by their 
visits to the village shop, they had learned that, this won- 
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der was of earthly origin, and that such an one might be 
earned by the labor of their own hands, the day-dreams 
of receiving one from some Fairy in disguise, or finding 
one dropped by the little people, as they slumbered by 
some fountain-side, vanished, and in their place, out of 
many ardent wishes to show their gratitude to grand- 
mamma—out of many perceptions of how it might be 
done, and many strong resolves to do it—rose up, at 
length, a full, clear and feasible plan of doing it, which 
needed no more of self-denial and effort than affection 
lavishly supplied. 

On their way to the shop, the history and chances of 
each sixpence were told over and over again; they turn- 
ed them fondly, and reminded each other how one 
had been earned in the hot sun, picking berries, and 
denying themselves one, till the old farmer, who took 
them to market, told them it was asin for Christian children 
to labor in the field like beasts of burden, and that, though 
industry was praiseworthy in little folks, miserliness was 
hateful, and how easily they bore his reproofs, knowing 
to what purpose their earnings were destined; and how 
another was earned in the heavy snows of January ; and 
how another was a free gift for some little service ren- 
dered to a traveller, and bestowed with praise of their 
obligingness ; and how many of them had been in danger 
from the tempting cakes and toys in the shop-window, 
and the remembrance of the greater treasures within had 
scarcely outweighed the attractions without. 

Frank strained his fingers tightly over the treasure, 
and Fanny grasped his hand more firmly as they entered 
the shop. They walked boldly forward, and their eager 
and important looks apprised the kind mistress that they 
came on an errand of unusual importance. 
3—NO. I. 












































































































26 FHE QUAKER SHAWL. 


* Will you show us your handsomest Quaker shawls ?” 
- said Frank boldly, at the same moment rattling the silver 
in his hand, to prove that he could support his demand. 

* And will you be so kind as to choose for us one 
which will suit grandmamma ?” added Fanny, gently. 

“ Your grandmother must have a high opinion of your 
taste, to send you here to choose her a shawl by your- 
selves. But she knew you came to good hands; few 
folks come to Bess Cruik’s shop and go away ill-served— 
though T say it who should not say it. But what piece 
of good fortune has happened to your grandmother ? 
Have her friends in the south died? or has some specu- 
lator offered her a dollar a foot for her garden? or...” 

“None of these, Mrs. Cruik,” replied Frank abruptly, 
for he knew the good woman’s fondness for supposing 
cases, which was the only mode she had of employing a 
fertile power of invention ; “ none of these; but simply’ 
that Fanny and f have saved all our money till we have 
cnough to make her a present ourselves; and we have 
set our hearts on shewing it to her by daylight. Se you 
must make haste and advise us which to take.” 

“That I will, good children, and scorn to make a penny 
of profit on it, too. You shall have it for the same price 
Simon Thomas himself asked me, and a high one it was.” 

Thus talking, she drew the box from under her counter, 
and carefully opening it, and taking off the wrappings, 
she displayed to the children shawls of the most exquisite 
fabric and hue, wherewith the Friends console themselves 
for the want of vanity enjoyed by the world’s people. 
The shawl was soon scleeted, and speedily wrapped up 
hy the mistress and given to the children, with two little 
hooks which she protested th@y must take for their six- 
pence change, as ‘it would go against ber conscience ‘to 
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make a profit out of such little miracles of self-denial and 
industry. She hurried the children out of the shop, tell- 
ing them it was too late for such little folks to be abroad, 
especially when Mt. Prospect was hidden by thick clouds 
and the strong sea-breeze betokened a coming squall. 

The children bounded out of the shop at a rate which 
promised to put them speedily in safety, and the dame 
followed them with many praises, and continued the 
theme late into the evening—so long as her last customer 
remained to listen—and bewildered not a few inquirers 
for tapes, teas and other articles by interspersing her an- 
swers with praises and prophecies of Dame Goodale’s 
grandchildren. 

Meanwhile Frank and Fanny hastened on, happy as 
the first great gratification makes young hearts, depressed 
and straitened by poverty. With what breath their speed 
left them, they wondered what grandmamma would say ; 
how she would look, and whether she would believe they 
had earned all the money themselves. Their feet in 
vain endeavored to keep pace with their thoughts, and it 
was not till Fanny stumbled over a stone that they ob- 
served how dark it had become, and that not only Mount 
Prospect, but the whole sky, was covered with thick, im- 
movable heavy clouds, which seemed to press down and 
close over them, bringing early darkness ; while beneath 
this canopy, the wind was raging and sweeping, as if 
vexed at finding no obstacle in its way. 

“ Oh brother,” cried Fanny, what a dreadful noise the 
wind makes, and [ ean scareely keep on my bonnet, and 
[ could not stand up were it not for you. I never knew 
before why the old sailors dreaded the wind so. Why 
does it not blow away all the clouds, that at least we may 
see our way home ?” 
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‘Because the wind is blowing only down here, and 
the clouds are away up in the sky ; and, besides, they 
are very thick and large. There is not a bit of the blue 
to be seen; the storm has been brewing these two days, 
and I expect it is what grandmamma calls the equinoetial, 
which brings us high tides, and lasts so long.” 

“High tides,” said Fanny; ‘then we cannot go 
across the marshes—you know they are never safe 
after high tides; we must go round by the upper way, 
and we shall not be home till midnight ;” and overcome 
by this new trouble, she burst into tears. 

Frank had never felt himself so grand and manly as 
on this evening ; but with all his greatness he was a little 
perplexed what to do. He knew that his sister could not 
walk round by the upper path without great fatigue, and 
that their late absence would alarm their grandmother, 
and he began to think that it would have been wiser to 
have put off the purchase of the shawl till Monday, as 
they could not go for it earlier; their eagerness to sur- 
prise grandmamma, and to see her wear the shawl to- 
morrow, had brought them into this danger ; and, spite of 
all his bravery, Frank felt that it was a danger, as his eye 
glanced at the dark clouds, and the trees bowing and 
groaning, and the gulls flying ominously before the gale. 
Suddenly, he bethought him that it was only after high 
tides that the marsh was dangerous; and that, as the 
water did not stand upon it, when they passed it in 
going, if they could cross it now before the next flow, 
there would be no danger. With this assurance, he 
encouraged his sister, and taking her hand _ in his, they 
hastened on, hoping to reach it before. the tide. came 
in. 

When they rounded the hill which had. before lain 
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between them and the ocean, they were sorry to see 
but a narrow strip of beach between the water’and the 
black marsh, and this the waves seemed to swallow up 
each time they rolled in. ‘The tide was more than’ half 
in, and Frank went down to see if the marsh was flood- 
ed. It was not, and he thought they should have time 
to cross it before the waves could pass the beach. 
Fanny was loath to venture, and said she would rather 
take the upper way, if she did not get home till morning. 
But Frank reproached her with fecling afraid while he 
was with her, and assured her also that before this tide 
could reach its height, they might reach the opposite 
bank. 

But, alas! he who predicts must’ have no half-know- 
ledge, but a perfect knowledge, comprehending each 
minute working of the gencral law, and also each excep- 
tion to it ; otherwise, he will find himsclf, as Frank now 
did, inspired with a fatal courage, by neglect of some 
small circumstances. ° He stepped cautiously off the firm 
ground, hoping to keep the shortest cut across ; but he 
found that, owing to past high tides, or the want of evap- 
oration in these cloudy days, all the holes were filled 
with water, and though they had easily avoided these in 
the broad day-light, it was very difficult to avoid them in 
the dark. If he turned either to the right hand, or to 
the left, his passage would be longer, so he said nothing 
of his fears, but kept his eyes fixed steadily on the old 
pine teee, which topped the opposite bank. It could 
now scarcely be discovered in the deepening darkness. | 
To the left the marsh curved in under the dark bank, 
and its outlines were entirely lost; on the right was the 
white line of the surge, leaping and falling as the waves 
rolled in and broke ; and their roar, and the shrill whist- 
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ling of the winds, were the only sounds which broke the 
stillness. 

As they stepped carefully along the slippery path, 
their feet splashed sometimes in the water, and Fanny 
would ery out that she could not move her feet, and 
would go no further. Frank, with all his strength, could 
scarcely support her, and keep himself from falling. 
They advanced very-slowly, and before they were half 
over, the white line had come perceptibly nearer, and 
they could feel the soft damp breath of the water. 

Thus far Frank had kept up his courage ; he had 
known what obstacles he had to eontend with, and had 
trusted in himself to meet them. But now the dreary 
sights and sounds wakened fearful thoughts. He re- 
called the dismal stories he had heard of this. place ; 
how the large black pits which lay so motionless by day, 
swarmed by night with spectral shapes ; how a certain 
white stone had been placed by a eood fairy, as a boun- 
dary mark, beyond which their power should not extend ; 
how those who kept outside of this, passed safely, but if 
the surge drove them within, they were lost. Frank had 
always treated these as idle tales ; but now that his self: 
trust was gone, they took absolute possession of him. 
He grasped his sister so rudely, that she shrieked with 
pain, and dragged her towards the white stone, which 
seemed to him the only pledge of safety. He breath- 
lessly explained to her why they must pass it before the 
water reached it. A short space still intervened, and the 
waves were so near that with each advancing one, the 
outline of the rock was lost in the foam. They strug- 
gied hard to keep their footing, and Frank threw himself 
toward it in a desperate effort to pass beyond, just as an 
immense wave broke over it, and partly retreating car- 
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ried him off his fect. Fanny uttered a cry of terror, 
but he easily extricated himself, only to feel deeper 
terror at seeing the white stone so far under water, that 
he could not possibly carry his sister beyond it, even if 
he could pass himself. At this, despair came over him ; 
he seized Fanny’s hand, and pulling her on her knees, 
cried—* Fanny, there is no hope ; say your prayers, and 
let us ask our Father in heaven to watch over our dear 
grandmamma. ‘T’o-night we were to be so happy, and 
now we must die. [| do not care for myself, but I am 
grieved | can do no more for my little trusting sister. I 
have not told you half my fears, but now I can keep 
them from you no longer. Since the waters have 
reached that white stone, we cannot escape.” 

*“ Frank,” replied the sister, “ you are wiser than I, 
and it is my foolish impatience which has brought us 
here. But perhaps you are mistaken now; why do you 
think so much of sailors’ tales? they are ignorant 
people ; they do not know half so much as grandmamma. 
You know she tells us in all difficulties, to trust only 
ourselves, and our heavenly Father, and that he will 
not help us, unless we do our part faithfully. I am sure 
it is not faithful to sit down here to die in the midst of 
this wilderness, while the path to the left of the stone is 
as high and dry, for aught | can see, as the one to the 
right was. All need not cross in the same tracks, and 
though we have lost the best, we may find one which 
will take us over, if we look steadily toward the pine 
tree. Come, Frank, self-help is the best help ; you have 
led me where I have been timid, now I am brave as a 
lion, and I will bring you out of this danger. I do not 
‘believe there is any danger, except in your fancies. 
Give me your hand, and in future, when I am timid, you 
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need only remind me of the night when my resolution 
saved us both.” 

The cheerful words of the litde girl reassured her 
brother; he did not trust himself to look around, lest he 
should see the goblins; but he strode resolutely along 
the path, choosing for his sister the firmest ground. She 
kept her eyes fixed upon the pine, which she assured 
him grew cach moment more distinct. 

As there are no goblins, they of course met none— 
they were drawn into no honey pots. A few moments 
brought them to their cottage. 

But the delight of the meeting after the danger they 
had been in, we cannot describe—all children can better 
imagine it; nor could any one decide who was the 
happiest, they who gave the shawl, or she who received 
it. What was it made her so happy? Was it the 
possession of a nice shawl? No! It was the thought 
of the kind act—of the goodness and love of her dear 
grandchildren. What made them so happy? It was 
the pleasure arising from self-denial ; it was the sunshine 
of love in their young hearts. 

From their peril on their return home, and from the 
way they had escaped it, both the children learned a 
great lesson, that we will hope they remembered through 
life ; that those who have taken the wrong path are not 
necessarily lost; that error is not sin, and that when we 
find we have made a mistake in our way, if, like 
Fanny, fearing no spell, regarding no foolish old saying, 
we courageously use the best faculties we possess, and 
keep the right end steadily in view, trusting in God, we 
shall surmount all difficulties, and in spite of the waves 
of evil, and the quicksands of temptation all around us, 
we shall at last arrive safely at our peaceful, happy home. 

C. 
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WHO IS THE EDUCATED MAN?—No. I. 


I nave a few words to say to you, my young friends, 
on Education. And by * Education,” I do not mean 
the mere instruction in a few simple elements, or in the 
first rudiments of science and letters—a little smattering 
of books and figures, and languages; but I mean what 
the word ‘ Education” most literally imports, the lead- 
ing forth of the mind into action: the drawing out of 
every power into proper exercise. Not the education 
from schools, and academies, and colleges only,—which 
sometimes, alas! is no education at all,—which some- 
times has not only little to do with calling into vigorous 
action the powers of the mind, but leaves the affections 
of the heart, and the higher sentiments of the soul 
uncared for, or forgotten. But that education, no matter 
where, or by whose assistance obtained,—whether at 
home by the fireside, with a chosen friend,—in a semi- 
nary of learning, or abroad in the rough, hard world,— 
which gives, in unison with energy of character, that 
spirit of love which is the life of the soul, and inspires it 
with the desire of Truth and Justice, the right objects of 
the soul’s action—its proper aliment and food, 

A man may be very well educated, in many respects, 
who never has seen the inside of a college, or a school 
of any kind,—who has never been out of his own town. 
He may have studied, may have labored, may have 
loved, may have suffered, without ever having gone a 
mile’s distance from his native hearth. And these things 
may have educated him better, infinitely better, than 
thousands are educated, upon whom the advantages of 
schools, and colleges, and libraries, and extensive travel, 
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have been lavished to littke purpose. A friend of mine, 
who had hardly left his own fire-side during the course 
of his life, was once in company with a Londoner of high 
standing, who was speaking of a certain building as 
being on the left of Westminster Bridge. My friend 
told him that he was under a mistake, it was on the 
right side. ‘Were you ever in London?” was the 
Englishman’s query. “No!” ‘Then how can you 
know?” “Tam certain of it,” was my friend’s reply, 
“as of any other fact in my knowledge.” On reference 
toa panorama of the great city, the Londoner was found 
to be wrong, and my friend right. Yes! a man may 
possess great wisdom and erudition, as well as virtue 
and affection, that has never been to a school or a 
college. Many of you, perhaps, know instances, 
and perhaps remarkable insiances, of tle truth of this 
observation. In Worcester county there was lately a 
man, who not only is a rood English scholar, but reads 
the Greek, the Latin, the Hebrew, French, Italian, Span- 
ish, German, and more languages than many of us know 
how to enumerate ; he used to shoe the farmer’s oxen, 
and the passing traveller’s horse, and was as industrious 
at his trade (perhaps more so) as any other blacksmith. 
And with all his work in horse-shoes and iron, his 
smithy has been better for him than all the schools and 
colleges to many of our students, because he has, in his 
humble forge, outlearned most of the scholars of the 
fand. And how was this done? Think you that when 
the labors of the forge were over, he stood at the corner 
of the street, or “squatted” on the counters of the 
village shops, talking perhaps what some people call 
* polities?” No! Industry is the great means as well 
as object of education. And no person who is not 
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industrious, can obtain an education of any value, or be 
called in any degree well educated. The great differ- 
ence between the rich man and the poor man,—the scho- 
Jar and the ignoramus,—the philanthropist and the lover 
of self,—the distinguished and honored, and the unnoted 
and unknown—between great pocts and orators and the 
rest of mankind,—is, | truly believe, more or less the 


distinction of Industry and Idleness. J. Roy JR. 


THE EXILES. 


Two exiles sought a home in the back woods. One, 
hard featured and crucl of heart, reverenced not the life 
which the Great Spirit had breathed into the universe. 
As he passed through the primeval forest, he struck to 
the earth every branch and sapling which had the ill- 
fortune to displease him. Not a bird or squirrel peeped 
through the leaves, but was thought to have an evil eye, 
and was grected with abusive epithets, perhaps met a 
sudden death. 

The other wanderer, a lover of all things, was known 
only by his acts of merey. He propped the o’erladen 
bough, placed the stray nestling im its home, made the 
monkeys merry with his gifts. He could not long bear 
the fierceness of his companion, and they parted. 

Some years after, a dark, gaunt figure wound up the 
sunny slope where the merciful man had fixed his abode. 
The corn and yellow pumpkins were ripe on the hill-side, 
the wheat-sheaves nodded heavily in the fields, the flail 
was busy in the ample barn. The master received his 
guest courteously, and asked how he had fared since 


their parting. 
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“ How could I fare ina country without flocks or herds, 
without horses or even oxen for draught, and where the 
birds and beasts walk in at my very door ?” 

“Do as I have done, ask them to make your house 
their home and be happy in it. By kindness I have 
tamed the buffalo, and he bears my burdens; I gave the 
lamas fresh pasture and a safe fold, and they are my 
rich flocks ; turkeys and wild fowl crowd my fields and 
pleasant ponds. Yet | have done nothing; I have merely 
hindered nothing, and all around me has grown in use 
and happiness.” 

*“ And I,” cried the cruel man, “ have cut off all; I 
shot the lamas and the mad buffalos till not one came by 
my dvor; the very birds of the air shunned me ; and 


? 
my dwelling is a desert.” C. 
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LINES 


On hearing of the terror of the children of American slaves at 
the thought of being sold. 


Wuen children play the livelong day 
Like birds and butterflies, 

As free and gay sport life away, 
And know not care or sighs : 

Then all the air, seems fresh and fair, 
Around, above, below, 

Life flowers are there, and every where 
Is innocence and love. 


When children pray with fear all day, 
A blight must be at hand; 
Then joys decay, and birds of prey 
Are hovering o'er the land : 
When young hearts weep, as they goto sleep, 
Then all the world seems sad : 
The flesh must creep, and woes are deep, 
When children are not glad. B. &. &. 
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4 Wise. 


